CHAPTER III.
ANIMAL FIBERS.    MINERAL FIBERS.   TEXTILES,,
I. ANIMAL HAIRS (WOOL, ETC.).
AN animal hair consists of the Root situated in a depression of the skin
(the hair follicle) and the Shaft, or hair proper. In a typical hair three
sharply defined tissues are present: the Epidermis, or cuticular layer,
the Cortex, or fiber layer, and the Medulla, or pith. Hairs are distin-
guished according to their length, stiffness, distribution on the skin, etc.,
as Bristles, Bristle Hairs, Beard Hairs, and Wool. The long stiff elastic
hairs of the hog are typical bristles. Bristle hairs, that is short straight
stiff hairs with, a medulla, occur either in isolated groups (e.g., eyelashes,
vibrissas of the carnivora) or they form a somewhat stiff coat covering
nearly the whole body (e.g., hair of the horse). Beard hairs are the
long, straight or slightly wavy, regularly distributed hairs (almost always
with, a medulla) which give the pelts of "various animals their value.
Human hair, at least of the straight-haired races, and the hairs from
the manes and tails of horses also belong in this class.
Wool, the most valuable of all hairs, is soft and flexible, either
crinkled or straight. The wool of many animals has no medulla. Wool
hairs are not evenly distributed like other hairs, but are arranged in tufts.
The under coat of many hairy mammals is composed of this form.
The distinctions between the classes named are not sharp, all possible
intermediate forms being of frequent occurrence. Although it requires
but a glance in the microscope to show that a hair is of animal origin,
it is a difficult matter to determine the animal from which it was derived.
This is partly because of the similarity of hairs of certain animals and
partly because of the variation of those from one and the same animal.1
These points will be better understood after considering the microscopic
1 See also WOLLE: v. Hohnel's Mikroskopie der technisch verwendeten Faserstoffe.
Wien, 2. Aufl. 1905, 148 and 154.